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ture and heavy loss resulting from the devastation of St. Vincent
and Grenada in the servile insurrection.
. Thus closed in disappointment and wreckage this gloomy
and ill-starred campaign, of which the main result had been the
fertilisation of these tropical islands with the best blood of
England's army. The pity and the disgrace of it again lies less
on the troops, whose conduct, however, left, on more than one
occasion, much to be desired, than on the home authorities, who,
despite the known deadliness of the West Indian climate for
white men, nevertheless embarked recklessly and light-
heartedly on this fatal enterprise. Only the camaraderie and
co-operation of army and fleet under Grey and Jervis, Aber-
cromby's able conduct of his difficult tasks in 1796 and 1797,
and the remarkable initiative and moral courage of Maitland
stand out as episodes worthy to rescue from oblivion the sordid
story of these wearisome operations.
IV. MINOR OPERATIONS AND EXPEDITIONS, 1793-1798
We have dealt above with the two theatres of military
activity which absorbed, during the first period of the war, the
bulk of our armed forces, and have seen how unsatisfactory and
disastrous were the results of our efforts in either case. There
remains to be considered yet a third series of enterprises from
which much was hoped, by which much might have been
achieved, but which also in the outcome brought to the army
and the country little save defeat and humiliation.
At the outbreak of the war in 1793 France was in a critical
condition both externally and internally, and had to reckon
not merely with invasion at the hands of her foes, but with
serious disaffection in her western and southern provinces.
Scarcely had hostilities been declared than the district round
the estuary of the Loire, known as La Vendee, took up arms
for the Royalist cause against the Revolutionary Government of
Paris, and defeated the Republican armies sent to subdue it;
while a few months later the south also flamed up in open
rebellion, and the city of Toulon invited France's enemies in
as trustees for the Bourbons. Both of these movements seemed
to the British Government worth aiding by every possible
means: Hood, the naval Commander-in-Chief in the Medi-
terranean, having taken Toulon at its word, it was decided
to send troops to secure the place, and an expedition under
Moira (formerly Rawdon, of Carolina fame) was fitted out to
unite with and assist the Vendeans. But so scanty were the
available resources in men and material of every sort that Moira
was unable to sail until too late ; and before he could arrive to